CHAPTER THREE
IMMORTALITY

A LTHOUGH in the opinion of some people
Z^\ Paderewski's post-war playing no longer possessed
JL -J\ all its former qualities, his popularity on the concert
platform did not suffer at all. Crowds may be bad judges
of the subtle arts of piano playing or of politics, but they
are very sensitive to signs of true greatness. Paderewski
may no longer have been the greatest pianist, but he certainly
was still the greatest man that had ever been a pianist.
The crowds flocked to see him,
Paderewski even now played as no one else could the
Beethoven Sonata Path6tique, many of Chopin's Polonaises,
some of the shorter Schumann pieces and, above all, Liszt's
Hungarian Rhapsodies* When he played the Hungarian
Rhapsodies it seemed hardly possible that it was only one
piano which filled the Albert Hall, or Madison Square Hall;
the piano seemed to become a huge orchestra, and the audi-
ence clutched the arms of their chairs with excitement.
In the opinion of some critics, on the other hand, Paderewski's
individuality of style, which once had been the sign of his
powerful independence, now took excessive liberties. They
said that his tempo rubato, once responsible for the in-
comparable richness of his interpretation, was rendering
it unintelligible; that his exaggerated pedalling was
drowning the clearness of the detail; that his forte too often
became fortissimo and his presto prestissimo. The younger
generation of musicians criticized particularly his broken
chords, which since the war were out of fashion. But